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2.  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada .  By  a  Backwoodsman. 
-—■Third  Edition.  1833. 

^PHE  same  drama  which  was  acted  in  the  North  American 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  from  1763  to  1783,  is  with  trifling 
modifications  acting  at  the  present  moment ;  and,  unless  the 
democratic  principle  in  the  mean  while  acquires  a  great  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  this  country,  it  is  likely  to  terminate  in  a  similar  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  frame  of  society  in  the  Colonies  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  democratic ;  in  the  mother  country  it  is  still 
essentially  aristocratic.  Whenever  therefore  the  Colonists  come 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  insist  upon  their  just  claims  to  a 
government  conformable  to  their  genius  and  character,  a 
collision  is  inevitable;  and  nothing  can  secure  us  at  the  present 
VOL.  xxi ii.—  Westminster  Review .  T 
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moment  from  the  hazards  of  one,  but  a  rapid  reform  in  the 
sentiments  and  institutions  of  the  mother  country. 

Let  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  people 
that  are  at  present  remonstrating  in  the  British  Colonies  be 
noticed,  and  both  will  appear  sufficiently  formidable.  The 
dissatisfaction  naturally  commenced  with  the  most  powerful, 
populous,  and  mature  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  that  of 
Lower  Canada,  but  it  has  since  spread  to  every  one  of  the  rest; 
in  the  same  way  that  seventy  years  ago  resistance  to  oppression 
commenced  with  the  New-England  States,  and  eventually  and 
quickly  spread  to  the  remainder.  The  present  British  North- 
American  Colonies  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  Lower  Canada,  Upper 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
and  Newfoundland ;  exclusive  of  the  vast  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory  In  round  numbers  their  area  cannot 
be  less  than  half  a  million  of  square  miles  ;  which  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  American  Union.  But 
in  point  of  climate,  fertility,  and  commercial  convenience  and 
accommodation,  the  territory  of  the  Colonies  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  average  of  that  of  the  Republic.  One  of  the  Colonies 
only,  Upper  Canada,  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  ; 
Lower  Canada  is  of  average  fertility ;  while  all  the  rest  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  barrenness  than  the  opposite  quality. 
There  is  no  where  either  soil  or  climate  fit  for  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  commodities  which  distinguish 
the  industry  of  the  Republicans,  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
The  summers  are  too  hot  and  too  short,  the  winters  too  cold 
and  too  long  ;  for  during  a  good  moiety  of  the  year,  the  land  is 
either  covered  with  snow,  or  ice-bound.  The  natural  internal 
communication  by  lakes  or  rivers,  is  splendid  ;  but  there  is  only 
one  external  outlet,  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  blocked  up  for 
half  the  year  by  ice,  while  the  territory  of  the  American  Union 
has  innumerable  outlets,  every  one  of  them  open  to  navigation 
throughout  the  year.  The  climate  of  the  Colonial  territory  is 
remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  and  in  this  point  has  an  unquestion¬ 
able  advantage  over  that  of  the  Republic. 

In  1806  the  total  population  of  the  British  North- American 
Colonies  was  in  round  numbers  409,000.  In  1825,  or  in  less 
than  twenty  years  time,  it  rose  to  846,000,  or  was  more  than 
doubled  ;  and  in  1832  it  was  computed  at  upwards  of  1,300,000, 
which  shows  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  an  in¬ 
crease  of  upwards  of  200  per  cent.  The  annual  increase  by 
emigration  from  the  mother  country,  may  be  taken  at  the  yearly 
amount  of  between  30,000  and  40,000 ;  and,  adding  this  to 
what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  natural  increase  by  births  for 
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the  last  three  years,  we  shall  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half  at  the  present  moment.  Now  this  is  probably 
very  nearly  what  the  population  of  the  old  Colonies  was,  when 
the  troubles  in  them  commenced  almost  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  at  the  moment  when  the  Canadas  were 
just  delivered  over  to  us  by  France.  These  Canadas  then  con¬ 
tained  only  the  miserable  population  of  70,000.  In  1775,  or 
twelve  years  after  their  cession  and  sixteen  after  their  conquest, 
being  the  year  preceding  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  population  of  the  Canadas  was  still  only  90,000. 
Vet  at  this  time  they  were  thought  of  such  importance  by  the 
Republicans,  that  they  undertook  an  expedition,  great  according 
to  their  means,  for  their  conquest,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  made  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  government 
within  them,  on  account  of  its  evil  example  to  liberty,  one  of 
the  capital  charges  against  the  British  government.  If, 
however,  the  population  of  the  British  Colonies  should  take 
even  twenty  years  to  double  itself,  it  will  in  that  time  equal 
that  of  the  American  Union  in  1783,  when  Britain  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  Independence  ;  and  when  it  shall  have  increased 
by.  some  50  per  cent,  as  it  did  in  the  period  from  1825 
to  1832,  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  British  American 
Colonies  will  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  number,  those  of  the  old 
Colonies  when  they  drew  the  sword  at  the  battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  They  will  be  more  concentrated  ;  there  will  be  fewer 
savages  to  harass  and  distract  them,  because  in  the  last  sixty 
years  the  savages  have  declined  in  numbers  and  courage  ;  the 
whole  population  will  consist  of  free  men,  instead  of  at  least  a 
sixth  part  of  it  consisting  of  slaves  as  was  the  case  with  their 
southern  neighbours ;  and  instead  of  no  neighbour  to  sympathize 
with  them,  they  will  have  a  powerful  nation  of  14  or  15  millions 
of  people  with  a  common  interest.  These  striking  points  are 
here  stated,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  season  for  trifling  and 
tampering  with  the  Colonies  has  past  by,  and  that  the  time  for 
conciliation,  justice,  and  independence,  is  at  full  maturity*. 

The  history  of  the  present  British  Colonies  in  North  America, 
or  at  least  of  the  chief  of  them,  the  two  Canadas,  may  be  very 
briefly  told.  They  were  conquered  from  France  during  the 
administration  of  Chatham,  by  the  gallant,  and  still  more  lucky 


*  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  he  stated,  that  when  the  population 
of  the  Canadas  equals  in  density  that  of  the  United  States,  or  is  about  9 
to  the  square  mile,  it  will  amount  to  four  millions  and  a-half.  Let  it  he 
supposed  equal  in  density  to  Europe,  or  82  to  the  square  mile  (and  its 
capacity  for  supporting  a  population  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Europe), 
and  then  its  inhabitants  will  exceed  400  millions. 
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than  gallant,  exploit  of  Wolfe  in  1759.  They  have  virtually, 
therefore,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire  for 
the  long  period  of  seventy-six  years.  When  first  taken  pos¬ 
session  of,  as  already  stated,  they  contained  only  70,000  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  even  at  the  peace  of  1783,  the  population  did 
not  much  exceed  100,000.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ceded 
Canada  to  the  British  nation  in  1763,  the  religion  and  property 
of  the  Canadians  were  secured  to  them,  which  indeed  was 
conformable  to  the  terms  on  which  the  province  capitulated  to 
the  conquerors.  For  fifteen  years  after  the  conquest,  the  Colony 
was  governed  by  Orders  in  Council,  that  is,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  English  Minister.  In  1774,  the  English  Criminal  Law 
with  Jury  Trial  was  introduced  by  Statute  ;  and  in  the  same 
Act  by  which  this  was  done,  the  customs  of  Paris  were  declared 
to  be  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property.  The  Act  of  1778, 
which  relinquished  the  power  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  included  the  Canadas.  Still 
they  were  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Crown,  and 
continued  so  until  1791,  or  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  from 
the  conquest,  or  twenty-eight  from  the  cession.  In  the  last- 
named  year  was  established  that  form  of  Government  by  which 
they  are  at  present  ruled.  This  Government  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  by  which  it  was 
established  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  British  party  warfare,  as 
being  the  outbreak  of  aristocratic  feeling  on  the  part  of  Burke 
and  his  friends,  their  adhesion  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  war 
against  the  liberties  of  France,  and  their  separation  from  the 
sounder  part  of  the  Whigs.  By  this  Act  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  as  the  territory  had  been  hitherto  called,  was  divided 
into  two  Governments,  to  be  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Each  was  to  have  a  form  of  Government,  framed,  as  was  pre¬ 
tended,  on  the  model  of  the  British  Constitution.  There  was 
provision  for  a  House  of  Commons  or  Representative  Chamber, 
under  the  name  of  the  Assembly.  The  hereditary  wisdom  of 
England  was  mimicked  by  a  body  of  which  the  members  were 
named  by  the  Crown  for  life.  This  was  called  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  Governor  was  to  be  the  Representative  of  Roy¬ 
alty,  to  constitute  the  third  power  in  the  balance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  he  had  his  Executive  Council  in  imitation  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England.  A  Government  framed  on  the  same 
principle  exists  in  the  other  four  provinces  which  constitute 
the  North  American  Colonies  ;  and  indeed  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  old  Colonies  of  North  America  as  Massachussets, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  West  India  islands  where  the  Legislative 
Council  is  elective,  this  has  at  all  times  been  the  customary 
form  of  Colonial  Governments, 
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The  evils  which  have  sprung  out  of  this  discordant  plan  of 
Government,  are  now  to  be  shown.  To  do  Mr.  Fox  justice,  he 
predicted  most  of  them  in  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the 
Bill,  expressing  in  reality  more  just  and  liberal  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  Colonial  Government  than  have  come  from  his 
successors  after  the  practice  and  experience  of  more  than  forty 
years*.  The  French  population  of  the  Canadas,  who  knew  of 
no  government  better  than  that  of  Louis  XV,  were  at  first 
well  pleased  to  be  ruled  by  the  milder  laws  of  England,  even 
when  administered  at  the  will  of  an  individual ;  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  tolerably  well  satisfied,  not  only  before ,  but  even  for  years 
after  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  Constitutional 
Government  of  1791.  The  explanation  of  this  was  easy  enough. 
A  weak  and  ignorant  French  population  of  70,000,  or  even  of 
90,000,  wras  satisfied  with  a  very  indifferent  administration ; 
but  when  this  population  had  increased,  as  was  the  case  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1814,  to  335,000,— when  it  had  mixed  with 
English  and  American  settlers,  and  become  commercial,  wealthy, 
and  instructed, — it  necessarily  began  to  feel  its  own  strength, 
and  claim  the  substantial  exercise  of  the  rights  conferred  upon 
the  democracy  by  the  act  of  1791,  and  which  for  near  twenty 
years,  or  until  about  1810,  appear  to  have  been  in  abeyance. 
From  that  time  until  now,  the  struggle  between  the  people  for 
liberty  and  economy,  and  the  local  oligarchy  supported  by  the 
English  Minister  for  prerogative  and  extravagance,  has  been 
going  forward  and  almost  yearly  increasing  in  intensity. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  existence  of  a  Government  un° 
suited  to  the  character  and  fabric  of  the  society.  As  long  as 
the  constitution  was  a  dead  letter, — that  is,  as  long  as  the  local 
oligarchy  was  permitted  to  rule  the  country  and  the  people  were 
indifferent  and  passive, — matters  moved  on  in  sufficient  har¬ 
mony  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end,  the 
discordant  parts  of  the  machine  pulled  in  opposite  directions, 
and  it  consequently  would  not  move  at  all.  The  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  Lower  Canada,  as  matters  have  turned  out,  proves  to 
be  a  thorough  representation  of  the  popular  opinion,  being 
returned  by  51.  freeholders  in  the  rural  districts,  and  10/.  free¬ 
holders  in  towns,  which  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  universal 
suffrage,  as  there  are  few  householders  that  do  not  come  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  It  consists  of  eighty-eight 
members,  so  that  there  is  a  Representative  for  nearly  every 
6000  inhabitants.  The  Legislative  Council,  to  represent  the 
Aristocracy  of  a  country  that  from  the  nature  of  things  can  have 


*  Speech,  April  8,  1791  •  Fox’s  Speeches,  vol.  iv,  p,  202. 
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none,  is  nominally  appointed  by  the  Crown,  that  is  by  the 
Governor,  the  Representative  of  the  Crown.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  bad  as  such  a  result  would  be, 
the  matter  is  worse.  The  Governor,  a  stranger  when  he  arrives 
in  the  Colony,  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  faction,  and  it  is 
this  faction  that  virtually  names  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Executive  or  Privy  Council,  and  the  chief  public  functionaries 
of  the  Administration.  In  fact,  the  Colony  is  virtually  ruled  by 
a  local  oligarchy,  and  this  oligarchy  is  a  vile  bureaucracy ,  which 
backed  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  carries 
everything  before  it.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  frequently  consist  of  the  same  individuals, 
and  among  those  individuals  are  found  ex  officio  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  Judicial  and  Executive  Administration  removeable 
at  the  will  of  the  Crown.  The  English  Bishop  (not  the  Canadian), 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Jesuits’  Estates,  are  of  both  Coun¬ 
cils  ;  and  in  the  Legislative  Council  or  House  of  Peers,  are 
further  found  such  members  of  a  Canadian  Peerage,  as  the 
Sheriff,  the  Receiver  General  of  the  revenue,  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  lands,  and  many  others  of  the  same  stamp.  At  the 
same  time,  members  of  this  strange  House  of  Peers  may  be  seen 
discharging  the  functions  of  subordinate  officers  to  the  Privy 
Council,  while  a  Right  Honourable  Privy  Counsellor  will  be  found 
in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  to  their  Lordships  the  Legislators.  Of 
what  class  of  the  population  of  the  Canadas,  does  the  reader 
fancy  this  bureaucracy  consists  ?  Not  of  the  Canadians,  who 
constitute  four-fifths  of  the  mass  qf  the  inhabitants  ;  but  of 
Tory  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  or  what  is  worse,  of  American 
loyalists  or  their  descendants,  in  other  words  of  the  enemies  of 
public  liberty  who  on  the  establishment  of  Independence  found 
the  Republic  too  hot  for  them  to  live  in,  and  fled  to  the  Canadas 
to  plague  them.  Having  done  all  they  could  to  prolong  the  per¬ 
nicious  contest  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  old  Colo¬ 
nies,  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  wo 
similar  mischief  in  the, new  ones. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  appear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Canada  consists,  not  of  three  co-equal  and  nicely 
balanced  powers  as  pretended,  but  of  two  uncongenial,  hostile, 
and  discordant  parts,  viz.  the  Governor  with  his  Legislative 
Council,  being  identical  with  the  local  oligarchy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Assembly  representing  the  interests, 
hopes,  and  wishes  of  the  people,  on  the  other.  The  collision 
which  is  at  once  a  proof  and  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  has  been  exhibited  in  a  manner  sufficiently  remarkable. 
In  the  course  of  nine  Sessions  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  the 
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Upper  House  has  thrown  out  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  Bills 
sent  up  to  them  by  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  and  so 
damaged  forty-seven  more  in  principle  and  detail,  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  could  not  without  dishonour  to  themselves  and  abandoning 
the  cause  of  the  people,  accept  them.  Here  is  a  daring  of  public 
opinion,  which  the  most  ancient  assembly  of  nobles  in  Europe 
could  hardly  improve  upon. 

A  few  evidences  of  the  effects  of  this  system  will  be  adduced. 
The  Mother  Country  has  repeatedly  surrendered  the  power  of 
levying  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  Colonists  ;  and  the 
compact  is  adhered  to  by  the  local  Executive  in  the  letter,  but 
violated  in  the  spirit.  The  Legislature  of  the  Mother  Country 
does  not  impose  direct  taxes  on  the  Colony  for  the  benefit  of  its 
own  treasury,  and  contents  itself  with  imposing  such  duties  only 
as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  the  proceeds 
to  go  into  the  Colonial  Exchequer.  But  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country  imposes  no  taxes  for  its  own  use,  it 
does  what  is  equally  bad.  It  claims  through  its  deputy  the 
Colonial  Governor,  the  exclusive  disposal  of  a  large  share  of 
the  actual  funds  of  the  state,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.  These  funds  consist  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Jesuits, — the  whole  revenue  arising 
from  the  sale  of  land  and  timber, — the  revenue  arising  out  of 
fines  and  dues  on  Seigneuries,  or  the  French  feudal  lordships, 
and  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  for  the 
regulation  of  trade.  With  respect  to  the  first  three  items, 
the  claim  to  appropriate  them  made  by  the  local  Executive, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  would  be  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  in  England  to  dispose  without  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  entire  revenue  under  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  after  the  people  had  already 
provided  for  the  personal  expense  of  the  Sovereign  and  for  his 
civil  list.  With  respect  to  the  last  item,  the  claim  is  as  if  the 
King’s  Ministers  in  England  were  to  insist  upon  their  right  of 
disposing  without  consent  of  Parliament  of  the  whole  class  of 
duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  English  commerce,  such  as 
the  discriminating  duty  on  East-India  sugars  and  Baltic  timber. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  insist,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Executive  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  good 
Government.  The  Representatives  of  the  people  must  have 
the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  otherwise  a 
free  Government  becomes  a  mere  name, — a  vain  mockery. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  branches  of  revenue  first  stated, 
are  the  Clergy  Reserves.  By  the  Act  of  1791,  one  seventh  part 
of  all  the  lands  granted  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  clergy  of 
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the  Church  of  England.  This  was  in  a  country  in  which  thirty 
years  before,  there  were  no  inhabitants  but  Catholics,  where 
still  four-fifths  of  the  people  are  Catholic,  and  where  the  majority 
of  the  remaining  fraction  are  Dissenters.  But  besides  payment 
in  land,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  paid  handsome 
salaries.  The  English  Bishop  with  a  small  fraction  of  the  people 
for  his  flock,  has  an  income  of  3000/.  a-year,  and  the  title  of*  Lord 
Bishop  of  Quebec/  the  French  Bishop,  his  senior,  with  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  for  his  flock,  has  1000/.  for  his  stipend, 
and  the  same  title  minus  the  Aristocratic  cognomen.  These 
are  in  themselves  only  trifles ;  but  they  afford  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  Aristocratic  partiality  and  injustice,  and  are  just  the 
sort  of  materials  that  are  likely  in  due  time  to  kindle  a  people 
into  resistance  and  separation. 

But  the  Executive  Government  of  Canada  did  not  confine 
itself  to  claiming  the  control  of  some  particular  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people ;  it 
claimed  also  that  the  supplies  which  the  Commons  voted,  should 
be  voted  in  masses  as  they  were  asked  by  the  public  function¬ 
aries,  and  without  details  or  explanation.  ‘  We  want/  said  these 
modest  persons,  'such  and  such  a  round  sum  for  military  purposes, 
such  and  such  a  round  sum  for  civil  purposes,  and  such  and 
such  a  round  sum  for  judicial  purposes/  This  is  what  was 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Colony  voting  the  supplies  by 
'  chapters/  or,  to  use  the  current  French  phrase,  en  bloc .  The 
House  of  Assembly  contested  with  the  Executive  the  point  of 
furnishing  details  of  expenditure  before  voting  the  supplies,  for 
near  a  dozen  of  years  together  before  the  Executive  was  brought 
to  reason, — a  singular  proof  of  the  forbearance  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  indiscreet  presumption  and  insolent  folly  of  the  other. 

Another  claim  of  the  Local  Executive  equally  modest,  was 
a  demand  for  a  permanent  Civil  List  during  the  life  of  the  local 
Sovereign,  in  imitation  of  the  Civil  List  voted  to  the  Sovereign 
at  the  commencement  of  each  reign  in  the  parent  country. 
This  claim  was  made,  after  a  demand  of  the  exclusive  control 
of  all  those  branches  of  revenue  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  as  an  equivalent 
for  which  a  Civil  List  is  voted,  had  been  made  and  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Executive. 

Almost  every  Bill  which  passes  the  Lower  House  favourable 
to  liberty,  or  even  of  a  popular  character,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
either  rejected  or  mutilated  by  the  Legislative  Council.  Thus 
the  Council  has  rejected  Bills  for  making  it  obligatory  on 
Members  of  the  Assembly  accepting  offices  of  profit  under  the 
Executive,  to  vacate  their  seats  and  submit  to  a  new  election,  as 
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is  the  practice  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  semblance  of  constitutional  government.  It  has 
rejected  Bills  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Assembly  for  incapacitating 
the  King’s  Judges  from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  Council  ;  a 
political  duty  justly  held  by  the  people  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  Office.  No  wonder  they 
should  be  led  to  this  conclusion,  when  they  saw  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Colony  at  the  same  time  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council,  with  a  liberal  salary  annexed,  and  holding  with 
his  sons  a  plurality  of  offices  which  raises  his  Judicial  salary 
of  1,500/.  per  annum  to  about  5,000/.,  or  to  a  sum  which 
exceeds  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  Judges  are  at  present  appointed  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ,  an  intolerable  evil.  Bills  have  repeatedly 
been  passed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  people  for  securing 
their  independence,  but  as  often,  of  course,  rejected  or  mutilated 
by  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  which  the  Judges  sit  and 
are  leading  members.  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  Local 
Judicatories,  for  the  advancement  of  education  among  the 
people,  and  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  are  among  those 
rejected  by  the  Council.  Such  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Canadians,  out  of  a  list  of  ninety-two  exhibited 
by  them  in  1834.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  under  the 
pressure  of  these  circumstances  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  should  have  had  recourse  at  length  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  measure  of  stopping  the  supplies. 
The  unquestionable  fact  is  that  the  Canadians  have  at  the 
present  moment  more  to  complain  of,  than  the  thirteen  United 
States  had,  before  matters  came  to  a  crisis  between  them  and 
the  parent  country.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
Americans  thus  spoke  sixty  years  ago,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  time ;  and  the  same  terms  might 
without  exaggeration  be  applied  at  the  present  moment  by 
the  Canadians,  to  the  responsible  advisers  of  his  successor. 

‘  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good.’  4  He  has  forbidden  his  governors 
to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  he  obtained ;  and  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.’  '  He  has 
obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.’  'He  has  made  Judges 
dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries.’  'He  has  created  a  multitude 
of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people 
and  eat  all  their  substance.’  '  He  has  kept  among  us  in  time  of 
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peace  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures.’ 
*  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  Civil  Power.’ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a  complaint 
uttered  by  the  Americans  before  the  parties  came  to  actual 
blows,  which  might  not  now  be  made  by  the  Canadians. 
The  imposition  of  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  is 
the  only  apparent  exception ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  apparent 
only,  for,  as  already  seen,  much  of  the  disposable  funds  of  the 
Colonial  Commonwealth  is  seized  by  the  Local  Executive,  and 
in  the  very  faces  of  the  owners  squandered  in  acts  of  public 
profligacy  and  corruption.  The  only  actual  difference  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  England  during  the  present 
Colonial  contest  and  during  the  former,  is  that  the  Tories 
were  less  discreet  than  their  successors.  They  made  a  more 
impudent  profession  of  bad  principles,  and  threw  themselves 
more  boldly  and  imprudently  into  the  front  of  the  battle  to 
fight  for  them.  The  successors  of  the  Grenvilles  and  the 
Norths,  on  the  contrary,  act  more  wisely.  They  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  as  little  as  possible  in  the  character  of  principals,  and 
carry  on  a  war  against  public  liberty  through  the  nameless  and 
irresponsible  partisans  of  corruption  in  the  colonies. 

The  enemies  of  liberty  and  their  abettors  in  this  country, 
have  with  characteristic  cunning  endeavoured  to  give  out,  that 
the  contest  going  on  in  Canada  is  a  national  one,  a  contest 
between  a  French  party  and  an  English,  between  a  disaffected 
party  on  one  side  and  a  loyal  party  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  struggling  for  liberty 
are  of  French  origin,  and  the  majority  of  those  struggling  for 
the  maintenance  of  abuses  are  of  English.  But  in  everything 
except  language  and  a  few  inconvenient  laws,  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  is  substantially  English,  There  is  hardly 
an  individual  in  the  Colonv  that  was  born  a  Frenchman.  The 
people  have  been  nearly  all  born,  and  every  one  of  them  bred, 
as  English,  and  entertain  no  more  national  prejudice  in  favour 
of  France  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands,  who, 
though  they  have  French  laws  and  a  French  tongue,  have 
English  predilections.  The  truth  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
allegation.  As  long  as  the  Canadians  were  merely  French  and 
nothing  more,  they  were  contented  and  what  the  advocates  of 
despotism  would  describe  as  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.  It  is 
because  they  have  become  English  in  their  feelings  and  habits, 
that  they  insist  on  the  liberty  which  they  know  that  English¬ 
men  are  entitled  to,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  claiming 
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and  exercising  everywhere  for  the  last  two  centuries.  When 
their  Southern  neighbours  conquered  their  Independence,  they 
invited  the  Canadians  to  join  them,  and  sent  an  army  under 
an  enterprizing  and  gallant  officer  to  assist  them  in  their 
emancipation.  But  the  Canadians  were  then  really  French 
in  their  sentiments  and  habits,  and  refused  to  join  for  any 
such  object.  The  Canadian  population  was  as  neutral  on  that 
occasion,  as  that  of  an  invaded  Asiatic  province;  and  would 
not  stir  a'  foot  to  assist  either  possessor  or  invader.  The 
contest  was  left  to  be  decided  between  the  regular  armies  of 
the  invaders  and  possessors,  and  victory  consequently  remained 
with  the  strongest  and  best-disciplined.  The  result  was,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  American  contest,  the  recently 
acquired  French  province  of  Canada  alone  adhered  to  Great 
Britain ;  while  Britain  lost  every  province  of  value  or  conse¬ 
quence  peopled  by  her  own  children,  many  of  which  she  had 
nourished  and  cherished  for  150  years,  and  which  she  had 
thoroughly  imbued  with  her  own  national  antipathies  against 
France.  During  the  last  contest  between  England  and  America, 
Canada  was  again  invaded,  and  the  Americans  again  repelled  ; 
because  the  Canadians  were  not  yet  sufficiently  English, 
sufficiently  numerous,  powerful,  and  prepared,  to  maintain  the 
requisite  portion  of  freedom  and  independence.  Such  was 
unquestionably  the  case  twenty  years  ago ;  but  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  predicate  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  an 
invasion  of  Canada  at  present. 

In  proof  that  the  quarrel  in  Canada  is  a  mere  contest  between 
a  French  and  English  party,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  is  purely  factious,  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Tories  tell  us  that  the  English  settlers  are  not  fully 
represented  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  population  of  French 
origin  have  an  undue  proportion  of  representatives.  Statistic 
facts  the  most  stringent  and  satisfactory,  overthrow  this  well- 
intentioned  hypothesis.  In  1833,  the  total  population  of  Lower 
Canada  was  computed  at  620,000,  of  which  150,000  only  were 
of  British  origin.  Now  it  so  happens  that  by  the  last  election, 
out  of  eighty-eight  members  of  which  the  Assembly  is  composed, 
twenty-five  are  of  British  origin,  which  is  four  more  than 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  or  nearly  one  fifth  part  more 
than  their  due  share.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  Seigneuries 
and  Townships,  the  first  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  French, 
and  the  latter  by  a  majority  of  English.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  in  no  county  with  a  majority  of  English,  has  a  Frenchman 
been  returned ;  while  in  every  parliament  it  happens  that 
Englishmen  are  repeatedly  returned  for  counties  in  which  the 
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French  population  preponderates.  In  the  existing  Assembly, 
there  are  no  less  than  six  Englishmen  returned  by  counties  in 
which  there  is  a  great  majority  of  inhabitants  of  French  origin. 

But  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Canadian  Tories  were  most 
loudly  denouncing  the  existence  of  a  French  party  hostile  to 
British  interests,  all  the  other  British  Colonies  in  North 
America  were  pursuing  the  very  same  measures  as  the  Canadian 
patriots.  This  has  not  only  been  the  case  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  inhabitants  of  French  origin,  but  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and 
Newfoundland,  where  there  never  were  any,  and  which  more¬ 
over,  although  poor  and  scantily  peopled,  are  old  possessions 
of  the  Crown  of  England. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  the  dissatisfaction  which  now 
prevails  in  the  British  North- American  Colonies,  and  which  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  quelled  by  the  temporizing  policy  of  Lord 
Melbourne’s  cabinet,  as  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Colonies  was 
by  the  temporizing  policy  of  that  of  Lord  North  ?  The  reme¬ 
dial  measures  seem  obvious  and  easy,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  the  disposition  to  adopt  and  carry  them  into  effect  with 
spirit,  determination,  and  liberality.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
must  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  give  to  Lower  Canada  and 
the  other  North  American  Colonies  new  constitutions,  and  in 
framing  these  the  most  essential  point  will  be  to  concede  freely 
what  has  been  long  and  loudly  demanded,  especially  by  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  an  Elective  Council,  or  second  legislative 
chamber  chosen  by  the  people,  as  is  the  case  in  the  American 
Republic.  The  Veto  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
great  delicacy  and  reserve.  The  Governors  can  at  present 
refuse  their  assent  to  a  bill  at  once,  or  state  that  they  reserve 
such  bill  for  the  King’s  pleasure ;  and  even  after  the  Governor’s 
assent  has  been  given,  the  Secretary  of  State  can  disallow  the 
bill  at  any  time  within  two  years.  This  monstrous  powrer  pro¬ 
ductive  of  nothing  but  doubt,  delay,  and  dissatisfaction,  and 
which  in  fact  was  very  justly  one  of  the  great  subjects  of 
complaint  on  the  pai;t  of  the  old  Colonies,  ought  at  once  to  be 
cancelled,  and  some  such  regulated  veto  as  is  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  general  government  of  America 
substituted.  Every  branch  of  the  Colonial  revenue  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colonial 
people.  This  is  not  only  necessary  towards  satisfying  the 
colonies,  but  on  general  principles  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  good  government.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  ought  to  exhibit  no  shabby  reservation. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  extorted  to  the  full ;  and  it  will  be  good 
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policy  to  yield  freely  and  gracefully  what  cannot  be  eventually 
withheld.  With  the  exception  of  the  question  of  peace  and 
war,  the  regulation  of  international  commerce,  and  the  naming 
of  a  Governor  in  chief,  there  are  no  questions  in  which  the 
government  of  England  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colonists,  nor,  indeed,  in  which  it  can  possibly  busy  itself 
without  doing  mischief.  The  principle  of  non-interference, 
then,  ought  to  be  loudly  and  publicly  acknowledged,  by  a 
solemn  Act  of  the  Imperial  legislature.  Altogether  inde¬ 
pendently  of  public  principle  and  justice,  the  necessities  of  our 
situation  must  suggest  to  us  the  prudence  and  expediency  of 
pursuing  such  a  line  of  policy  in  our  relations  with  our  North 
American  Colonies.  The  position  of  these  colonies  is  by 
itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  no  other  course  is 
safe.  The  Colonies  have  the  broad  Atlantic  between  us 
and  them,  while  on  their  flank  they  have  four-and-twenty 
Republics, — half  a  dozen  of  the  most  spirited,  powerful, 
and  popular  in  their  constitutions,  being  their  immediate 
neighbours, — and  the  whole  united  by  a  Federal  Government 
into  a  bold  and  powerful  nation  of  fourteen  millions  of  people, 
and  whose  numbers  within  the  life-time  of  many  of  us  will 
exceed  the  present  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
such  neighbours,  it  must  be  quite  evident  that  the  possession 
of  discontented  colonies  across  the  Atlantic,  will  be  like  the 
possession  of  some  scattered  garrisons  3000  miles  in  advance 
of  our  resources,  and  at  the  very  fountain  of  the  resources  of  a 
rival  and  it  may  be  of  an  enemy  ;  and  that  consequently,  instead 
of  being  sources  of  strength  they  will  be  sources  of  weakness, 
distraction,  and  apprehension.  Our  obvious  policy,  then,  will 
consist  in  assimilating  the  governments  of  our  colonies,  as 
nearly  as  is  compatible  with  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  to  those  of  the  American  States  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Our  colonies  have  no  natural  bias  in  favour  of  the 
inequality,  extravagance,  and  pageantry  of  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  institutions ;  and  if  they  find  themselves  worse 
governed  and  in  possession  of  a  smaller  share  of  public 
liberty  than  their  neighbours  whose  example  is  perpetually 
before  their  eyes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
no  means  of  contenting  them,  except  by  placing  them,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  upon  an  equality  with  those 
neighbours.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  colonists,  and  particularly  the  Canadians,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  no  partiality  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the  American 
Federation,  although  perhaps  in  their  situation  it  would  be 
the  most  natural  and  advantageous  political  position  for  them 
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to  be  placed  in ;  and  as  to  any  desire  to  enter  into  terms  with 
France,  it  is  known  that  they  entertain  rather  a  repugnance 
against,  than  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  such  a  connexion. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  prompt  and  obvious  course, 
what  course  has  the  British  Government  pursued  and  is 
still  pursuing?  A  course  of  paltry  shifts,  expedients,  and 
procrastinations,  of  which  the  only  effect  has  been  to  irritate 
the  colonists  and  provoke  them  to  rise  in  their  demands. 
A  few  grievances  have  been  half  remedied,  and  this  is  the  very 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  the  British  government ;  but  even 
here  the  concession  in  each  case  has  come  so  late  and  with  so 
ill  a  grace,  that  it  has  had  every  appearance  of  being  yielded  not 
to  justice  but  necessity,  to  have  been  extorted  and  not  con¬ 
ceded.  With  the  exception  of  less  intrepidity,  this  is  exactly 
the  line  of  conduct  which  the  British  Cabinet  pursued  in  its 
quarrel  with  the  old  Colonies.  It  began  with  insolence  and 
menace,  and  ended  in  submission  and  meanness.  The  first 
constitutional  resistance  to *  *  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion’  was  declared  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  be  a  daring  insult  offered  to  his  Majesty’s 
authority,  and  an  audacious  assumption  of  the  powers  of 
government*.  Then  the  stamp  duty  was  repealed  ;  a  duty  so 
paltry,  that  it  never  could  have  paid  the  charges  of  collection, 
supposing  the  Americans  to  have  peaceably  submitted  to  it. 
So  were  the  paltry  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters’ 
colours  ;  but  a  duty  of  threepence  a-pound  on  tea  was  retained, 
because,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  *  a  total  repeal  could  not  be 
thought  of  until  America  was  prostrate  at  our  feet.’  After  the 
dispute  had  gone  on  for  ten  years,  so  little  conscious  was  the 
British  government  of  its  real  position,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  give  the  King  the  power  of  naming  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  province  of  Massachussets  the 
great  offender  of  the  time.  A  power,  in  short,  was  given  to  the 
Crown,  to  put  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  of  the  American 
provincial  governments,  on  a  footing  with  the  least  popular  ;  to 
make  the  government  of  Massachussets  Bay  then,  what  the 
governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  now.  Franklin 
next  proposed  a  plan  of  reconciliation  extremely  favourable  to  the 
mother  country  ;  but  the  British  government,  although  disposed 
to  redress  a  few  grievances,  was  determined  not  to  redress  all, 

*  The  resolutions  in  which  the  sentiments  and  language  alluded  to  were 
used,  were  very  appropriately  introduced  -in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
the  Lords  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  of  which  the  majority  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Peers.  This  was  a  fair  example  of  the  balance  of  the 

*  Glorious  Constitution.’ 
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and  especially  not  to  forego  its  claim  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
legislation  of  the  Americans.  The  sword  was  then  drawn  ;  and 
after  the  British  had  sustained  many  mortifying  reverses,  they 
sent  Commissioners  to  America,  under  pretext  of  *  restoring 
peace  to  the  colonies.’  When  the  powers  of  these  Commission¬ 
ers  came  to  be  known,  it  was  found  that  they  amounted  only  to 
authority  to  grant  pardons,  and  contained  not  a  syllable  about 
redress  of  grievances.  The  American  Congress  caused  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Commissioners  to  be  published  in  the 
American  newspapers,  and  the  proposition  of  their  Excellencies 
became  the  subject  of  ridicule.  After  further  reverses,  England 
was  driven  at  length  to  a  real  redress  of  grievances,  and  sent 
Commissioners  with  full  powers  to  grant  such  redress.  The 
very  same  party — indeed  the  very  same  men — who  had  in 
the  commencement  of  the  contest  pronounced  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation  to  be  an  audacious  assumption 
of  the  powers  of  government,  now  proposed  to  yield  every 
privilege  to  the  Americans,  short  of  a  total  separation. 
American  deputies  were  now  to  have  had  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  power  that 
had  abrogated  the  constitutional  charters  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  them,  agreed  without 
hesitation  that  no  military  force  of  the  mother  country  should 
ever  be  stationed  in  the  Colonies  without  consent  of  Congress 
or  the  State  Legislatures.  The  Americans  rejected  these  con¬ 
ditions  without  hesitation  ;  they  were  ripe  for,  and  resolved 
upon  Independence.  This  is  a  little  history  which  ought  to  be 
ever  present  to  a  British  minister,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
legislate  on  a  question  of  colonial  grievance. 

As  far  as  the  dispute  with  the  modern  North  American 
colonists  is  concerned,  its  history  has  been  not  unlike  that  of 
the  older  ones.  The  government  and  its  tools  would  in  the 
beginning  of  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  hear  of  no  redress 
of  grievances.  They  even  persevered  in  insisting  that  there 
were  no  grievances  to  redress.  As  the  colonists  grew  in 
strength  and  importunity,  they  removed  a  few  minor  grievances, 
but  so  tardily  and  reluctantly  as  to  take  away  from  their  acts 
all  the  grace  of  liberal  and  just  concession.  The  complaints  of 
the  colonists  are  now  at  least  of  five-and-twenty  years  standing  ; 
and  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  British  Ministry  ? 
In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  complaint,  to  send  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  to  know  what  is  complained  of,  and  what  should  be 
done.  In  short  the  Canadians  have  been  complaining  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  the  Canadas  have  been  in 
British  occupation  for  near  eighty  years,  and  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  colonies  of  which  the  Canadas  constituted  the 
most  material  part,  the  nation  has  kept  an  office  which  costs  it 
near  30,000/.  a-year,  and  yet  under  all  these  apparent  advan¬ 
tages,  so  little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the  complaining 
colonies,  that  a  Commission  is  appointed  to  collect  information, 
and  this  Commission  composed  of  individuals  who  never  saw 
the  Canadas  or  any  other  colonies,  nor  ever  made  Colonial 
policy  a  subject  of  their  studies.  If  this  do  not  amount  to  a 
virtual  pleading  of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  does. 

The  proposal  of  naming  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  originated 
with  the  Tories,  and  they  very  naturally  appointed  a  single 
Tory  nobleman  to  conduct  it.  When  the  Whigs  regained  office, 
they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  Tory  artifice  to  gain  time, 
for  it  was  obviously  nothing  else ;  and  improving  upon  the  Tory 
plan,  they  named  a  Commission  of  three  Members.  The  parties 
named  to  the  Commission,  will  show  in  the  plainest  language 
that  an  earnest  desire  to  redress  Canadian  grievances  had  as 
little  share  as  possible  in  the  measure.  The  first  Commissioner 
is  a  respectable  Irish  Whig  peer,  who  never  saw  colonies  nor 
thought  of  them,  and  whose  highest  qualifications  were  good 
temper  and  good  intentions,  and  the  range  of  whose  political 
experience  amounts  to  his  having  discharged  for  a  year  or  two 
the  duties  of  an  Irish  Deputy-Lord-Lieutenant.  The  second 
Commissioner  is  a  retired  Indian  judge,  of  conservative  princi¬ 
ples  ;  a  man  of  talent,  but  whose  talents,  unless  some  strange 
change  has  recently  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams,  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  exercised  in  forwarding  reasons  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  popular  rights.  The  third  and  youngest  Commissioner 
is  a  Captain  of  Engineers. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  is  to  last  for  two  years ;  and  as  the  notorious  object  is  to 
put  off  time,  and  save  the  Government  from  the  painful  alterna¬ 
tive  of  coming  to  a  decision  on  its  own  responsibility,  it  will 
unquestionably  be  extended  to  the  utmost  length  to  which  it 
can  be  prolonged  with  any  show  of  decency.  What  the  result 
of  the  Commission  will  be,  no  sensible  reader  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
foretell.  In  the  colonies  it  will  be  received  with  distrust ;  and 
instead  of  allaying  irritation,  will  provoke  and  increase  it. 
Its  character  will  have  travelled  before  it,  and  be  perfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  colonists  will  see  that  it  is  a  new  pretext  for 
delaying  the  redress  of  grievances.  They  will  thoroughly 
understand  that  strangers  like  the  Commissioners  named,  can 
furnish  no  information,  parole  or  documentary,  to  the  public 
authorities  in  England,  which  these  authorities  have  not  for 
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years  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  from  sources  of  far 
superior  authenticity. 

When  the  relations  between  the  North  American  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  are  placed  on  a  proper  and  suitable  footing, 
this  will  of  course  imply  that  the  connexion  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  onerous  to  either  party.  The  colonies  must  have 
the  same  freedom  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  that  the 
mother  country  enjoys;  but  they  must  pay  their  own  charges 
both  civil  and  military,  and  Great  Britain  must  be  relieved  from 
every  burthen  on  their  account  whether  financial  or  commercial. 
Instead  of  a  loss,  this,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  will  be  a 
relief  and  a  gain  on  both  sides.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
give  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  the  mother  country,  which  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  the  principal  gainer  under  the  present  system.  During 
the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1815,  this  country  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Canadas  30,000  regular  troops,  which  independently 
of  their  transport  thither  and  our  monstrous  expenditure  in 
naval  equipments  on  the  Lakes,  must  have  cost  at  the  rate  of  a 
couple  of  millions  sterling  for  each  year  of  the  continuation  of 
the  war.  Since  the  peace,  we  have  maintained  in  the  North 
American  colonies  a  regular  force  of  at  least  3,000  men,  equal 
certainly  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  200,000/.  Under  pretext 
of  improving  the  water  communications  for  the  military  defence 
of  the  Canadas,  there  had  been  expended  down  to  1831,  914,265/.; 
which,  as  a  sum  of  from  40,000/.  to  50,000/.  has  been  voted  every 
year  since,  makes  now  above  a  round  million ;  and  the  original 
estimate  has  of  course  been  long  ago  exceeded,  and  this  too  upon 
undertakings  of  little  or  no  commercial  utility,  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  just  as  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  invader, 
as  of  the  party  that  is  silly  enough  to  make  this  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  naked  contingency  of  future  advantage.  But 
besides  this  military  expenditure,  there  is  also  a  large  naval 
expenditure  in  the  shape  of  fleets,  docks  and  arsenals  ;  and  the 
mother  country  is  still  further  compelled  to  pay  for  the  civil 
charges  of  several  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and  this  to  a 
yearly  amount  which  exceeds  10,000/. 

But  then  according  to  the  popular  notion,  we  are  repaid  for 
all  this  expenditure  by  commercial  privileges  and  advantages. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  trade  of  the  North  American  colonies 
gives  extraordinary  employment  to  our  shipping  and  our  sailors, 
and  affords  a  great  market  for  our  manufactures,  with  the  most 
convenient  outlet  for  emigration.  These  assertions  may  be 
briefly  adverted  to  and  refuted.  By  putting  a  discriminating 
duty,  enormous  in  amount,  on  the  corn  and  timber  of  the 

vol.  xxni. —  Westminster  Review .  u 
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Northern  nations  of  Europe,  but  especially  on  the  latter,  we 
discourage  and  almost  stifle  the  commerce  with  those  nations, 
to  give  a  factitious  encouragement  to  that  of  our  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies.  This  policy  commenced  in  1800  and  was  perfected 
in  1813.  Under  this  system,  so  favourable  in  appearance  to 
the  colonies,  the  declared  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  in  1817,  was  1,515,317/.  In  1830,  or  at 
an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  the  amount  was  1,857,133/.  which 
is  an  increase  of  eighteen  per  cent ;  an  augmentation  certainly 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  consumers  within  the  same  period,  and 
therefore  virtually  no  increase  at  all#.  But  within  the  same 
period,  the  trade  with  the  Northern  nations  which  was  sacrificed 
to  the  imagined  advantages  of  the  colonial  trade,  had  of  course 
prodigiously  declined.  In  1817  the  declared  value  of  the  British 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  was  3,905,730 /.,  and  in  1830  it  had  fallen  to 
1,890,688/.,  a  decline  of  more  than  2,000,000/.;  that  is  to  say, 
a  decline  which  exceeded  at  this  time  our  whole  exports  of 
British  produce  to  the  North  American  colonies.  Thus  by  our 
strange  policy  we  seem  to  have  increased  our  trade  in  one 
direction  by  about  340,000/.,  and  diminished  it  in  another  by 
above  2,000,000/.  We  have  gained  a  few  poor  customers  in  one 
quarter,  and  lost  a  great  many  rich  ones  in  another. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  given  to  our  shipping  and 
seamen  by  the  North  American  trade,  the  usual  statement 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  monopoly  on  this  subject  is  that 
it  employs  yearly  about  8,700  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  about 
450,000  tons,  and  20,000  seamen.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  perform  on  an  average  nearly 
two  voyages  within  the  year;  so  that  this  statement,  so  bravely 
put  forth,  contains  an  exaggeration  of  nearly  cent  per  cent,  and 
in  short,  instead  of  450,000  tons  of  shipping  and  20,000  seamen, 
the  real  numbers  will  be  something  like  225,000  tons  and  10,000 
seamen,  while  we  shall  have  further  to  deduct  the  employment 
for  shipping  and  sailors  forfeited  by  the  loss  of  the  Baltic  trade. 
The  great  advantage  urged  by  the  monopolists  in  parliament 


*  In  1825,  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  North 
American  colonies  were  1,960,300/.,  and  the  population  846,600.  In  1832 
the  exports  were  2,030,05 21.  and  the  population  1,059,260.  It  follows  that 
the  increase  of  consumption  was  in  seven  years  between  three  and  four  per 
cent  only,  while  the  increase  of  consumers  was  above  twenty-five  per  cent. 
There  was  then  in  reality  a  falling-  off  in  the  trade  equal  to  one  fifth  part 
at  least.  Such  is  the  national  importance  of  a  trade,  lauded  only  by  the  few 
monopolists  who  benefit  by  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  at  large. 
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appears  to  be,  that  their  timber  is  carried  a  much  longer  voyage. 
Upon  this  principle,  why  do  they  not  propose  the  policy  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  round  Cape  Horn  f 

The  boasted  advantages  of  Canada  for  emigration,  hardly 
deserve  a  serious  refutation.  As  long  as  England  is  over¬ 
peopled  and  Canada  under-peopled  ; — as  long  as  there  is  too 
little  land  in  the  one,  and  too  little  labour  in  the  other; — emi¬ 
gration  is  sure  to  go  on  with  a  steady  pace,  and  would  go  on 
tomorrow  just  as  rapidly  as  it  has  gone  on  for  the  last  five 
years,  though  Canada  were  an  independent  country.  The  only 
difference  would  be,  that  it  would  then  go  on  without  expense 
to  the  mother  country.  In  this  manner  emigration  is  now  going 
on,  and  has  been  going  on  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  Republics  of  North  America  for  fifty  years.  It  did  not 
cease  when  America  became  independent ;  on  the  contrary  it 
increased,  and  so  did  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
the  colonies  constituting  the  present  United  States,  our  whole 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to  about 
1,300,000/.  With  the  independent  Republic,  notwithstanding 
the  impolitic  restrictions  imposed  on  both  sides,  they  now 
amount  to  between  six  and  seven  millions. 

But  the  injuries  recounted  are  by  no  means  the  whole  ones 
sustained  by  this  country  on  account  of  the  false  colonial  policy 
which  she  pursues.  We  receive  nearly  all  our  imported  timber, 
the  raw  material  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  manufactures, 
and  in  truth  also  a  great  necessary  of  life,  dear  and  bad, 
through  the  same  policy.  The  difference  of  duty  between 
Baltic  and  Canadian  timber,  calculated  upon  the  whole  timber 
imported  from  North  America,  has  been  shown  by  a  calcu¬ 
lation  furnished  by  the  Treasury  to  be  about  one  million  and 
a  half  a-year.  Suppose  it  however  to  have  been  since  1815 
no  more  than  one  million  a-year  on  an  average,  it  is  still  clear 
that  the  national  sacrifice  made  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  not 
under  twenty  millions  sterling.  Upon  the  whole  the  pecu¬ 
niary  losses  sustained  by  the  nation  on  account  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  cannot  safely  be  reckoned  annually  under 
two  millions  sterling;  without  calculating  the  loss  of  the  superior 
trade  which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  Northern  nations. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  pretended  benefits  of  this  commerce 
to  England.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  colonies  themselves,  lose 
more  than  they  can  possibly  gain  by  it.  They  lose,  by  their 
commercial  connexion  with  England,  a  free  and  unlimited 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  they  especially  lose 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  intercourse  to  them,  that  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  the  Americans,  which  is  at  present  for 
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the  most  part  carried  on  by  stealth,  as  if  the  most  beneficial 
and  legitimate  of  international  relations  were  a  public  crime. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  monopoly  trade  itself,  is  to  produce 
moral  and  political  degradation  in  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 
The  timber  merchants  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  are  for  the  most 
part  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Tory  shipping-monopoly  interest 
in  England,  and  a  worse  connexion  they  could  not  have.  They 
become  in  this  manner  the  abettors  of  bad  government  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  opponents  of  every  popular  reform  among 
their  countrymen.  It  is  they  who,  uniting  themselves  with  the 
official  party,  have  endeavoured  to  excite  national  and  religious 
prejudices  in  the  colonies,  in  which,  happily  for  the  colonies, 
they  have  signally  failed #.  With  respect  to  the  effects  produced 
on  the  inferior  agents  engaged  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  or  as 
it  is  technically  called,  the  ‘lumber  trade,’ the  opinions  expressed 
by  an  individual  thoroughly  versed  in  its  details  are  most 
conclusive,  and  the  more  so,  since  they  are  the  opinions  of  a 
partisan  attempting  extenuation.  The  author  describes  the 
trade  as  follows. — 

‘There  are  two  sets  of  opinions  by  two  very  different  sets  of  per¬ 
sons — those  who  are  interested  in  the  trade,  and  those  who  are  not. 
The  first  of  these,  looking  at  the  hands  and  shipping  it  employs,  con¬ 
sider  it  the  great  staple  trade  of  the  country,  and  in  this  they  are 
backed  by  the  mercantile  interest  at  Montreal  and  the  shipping  interest 
at  home.  The  others,  who  are  landholders  and  cultivators,  con¬ 
sider  it  a  trade  which  diverts  so  much  capital  and  industry  from  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  colony,  which  they  look  upon  as  the 
only  legitimate  pursuit  in  so  large  and  improveable  a  country,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  brand  it  as  a  speculative  and  ruinous  business  to  all 
connected  with  it,  demoralizing  the  people,  and  creating  in  all  who 
follow  it  a  distaste  for  regular  labour  and  habits,  which  unfits  them 
for  the  duties  of  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society.’ 

*  *  An  Elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  bred  in  the  most  orthodox  part  of  Scotland, 
I  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  strongly  prejudiced  against  Catholicism 
and  its  ministers ;  but  experience  has  shown  me  that  these  prejudices  were 
unjust.  I  expected  to  find  both  priests  and  people  as  violently  opposed  to 
the  British  Government  here  as  at  home $  I  found  them  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Constitution.  T  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  a 
Catholic  priest  was  a  hypocritical  knave,  who  ruled  his  misguided  followers 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes ;  I  have  found  them  a  moral  and  zealous 
clergy,  more  strict  in  their  attention  to  their  parochial  duties  than  any 
body  of  clergy  I  ever  met  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  a  bit  more 
intolerant  than  their  clerical  brethren  of  any  other  sect.  And  I  look  upon 
this  public  avowal  and  recantation  as  a  penance  for  my  sins  of  ignorance, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  811011.’ — Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  by  a 
Backwoodsman ,  p.  100.  This  is  the  honest  and  ingenuous  confession  of  a 
High  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman.  It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  that  in 
Canada  there  is  no  fuel  for  religious  discord. 
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‘  The  lumber  trade  has  been  carried  on  pretty  much  in  the  following 
manner.  A  person  possessed  of  little  or  no  capital,  and  inflated  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  hires  a  number  of  hands,  and  purchases  a 
quantity  of  provisions  on  credit,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  woods. 
His  terms  with  his  men  are  to  feed  them,  supply  them  with  what 
necessaries  they  may  require,  and  pay  them  when  he  sells  his  raft. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  is  one  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
render  a  business  unprofitable.  No  capital  being  required,  any  number 
of  competitors  may  come  into  the  trade  ;  and  the  provisions,  goods, 
and  wages,  being  not  only  bought  on  a  long  credit,  but  their  ultimate 
payment  depending  on  a  contingency,  a  very  large  profit  must  be  laid 
on  to  cover  the  risk  incurred  by  such  an  arrangement.  Besides*  by 
the  want  of  ready  money,  the  master  is  put  in  the  power  of  his  men, 
whom,  if  idle  or  dissipated,  he  cannot  put  off,  and  though  fewer  hands 
would  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  raft  to  Quebec,  still  all  hands  must 
stick  to  it,  not  only  till  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  but  until  it  be 
sold,  at  the  same  expense  all  the  while  to  their  master  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  productive  labour  5  because,  if  they  quit  the  property  over 
which  they  have  a  lien,  they  abandon  the  only  security  they  have  for 
their  wages/ 

‘  But  the  worst  feature  in  this  system  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  itself  3  for  should  a  person  with  capital  come  into  the  trade, 
almost  the  only  advantage  he  would  possess  over  his  poorer  rival 
would  be  in  getting  his  provisions  and  store-goods  at  something  nearer 
their  marketable  value,  (it  being  probable  that  from  the  tendency  of 
mankind  to  hope  the  best,  were  he  to  pay  his  men  every  Saturday, 
they  would  still  take  but  very  little  less  than  if  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
season,)  and  the  power  of  paying  off  his  men  when  he  no  longer 
required  them/ 

‘  Another  pernicious  effect  produced  by  the  trade  is,  that  it  draws 
farmers  from  their  legitimate  occupations,  and  makes  them  neglect 
the  certainty  of  earning  a  competence  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  for  a  vision  of  wealth  never  to  be  realized. 
In  fact,  the  only  proper  or  profitable  way  in  which  a  farmer  can 
interfere  with  lumber,  is  by  employing  himself,  his  servants,  and  his 
cattle,  in  bringing  out  timber  during  the  winter  months,  and  selling 
it  on  the  spot  when  the  navigation  opens ;  thus  employing  to  profit  a 
season  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  him,  and  converting  his  pro¬ 
duce  which  may  not  be  saleable,  into  a  commodity  which  is  market¬ 
able/ — Sketches  by  a  Backwoodsman. 

The  writer  after  these  observations  proceeds  to  admit  that 
‘lumbering’  induces  ‘dissipated  habits.’  ‘It  ought  to  be 
remembered,’  lie  says,  ‘  that  it  is  not  the  sober,  the  industrious, 
the  persevering  lovers  of  order  and  comfort,  that  engage  in  such 
employments  ;  it  is  those  restless  adventurers,  who  despise  re¬ 
gular  industry,  and  wish  to  make  money  during  one  period  that 
they  may  dissipate  it  in  another,  or  as  the  sailors,  c  to  earn  like 
horses  and  spend  like  asses,*  He  observes  that  6  lumbering,’ 
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that  is  to  say  wood-cutting,  is  not  attended  with  auy  such  con¬ 
sequences  in  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  he  might  have  added 
with  equal  propriety,  not  in  England,  nor  in  America,  nor  any¬ 
where  else  in  which  it  is  not  a  forced,  precarious,  and  gambling 
employment  as  it  is  in  Canada. 

Such  is  a  tolerably  fair  view  of  that  connexion  which  the 
vulgar  believe,  and  the  interested  and  selfish  represent,  as  so 
reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 
Of  what  real  and  substantial  advantage  then,  after  all,  are 
colonies  to  a  country  ?  As  the  colonies  of  modern  nations  have 
been  heretofore  managed,  they  have  added  not  strength  but 
weakness  to  the  country  sending  them  out,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
colonial  system  of  trade  has  been  adhered  to,  they  have  crippled 
instead  of  promoted  commercial  intercourse,  by  directing 
capital  into  channels  less  productive  than  it  would  have  sought 
if  left  to  its  own  natural  exertions.  A  colony,  is  a  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  mother  country  into 
distant  regions,  for  the  sake  of  some  species  of  production 
which  it  is  supposed  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage  there  ; 
and  the  criterion  of  whether  the  transfer  is  advantageous  or  not, 
is  simply  whether  the  produce  in  question  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  by  the  intervention  of  the  colony,  than  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere  by  other  methods.  All  colonies  that  go 
against  this  rule,  are  inventions  for  paying  a  quart  to  receive 
a  pint.  In  fact,  the  only  colonial  establishments  in  modern 
times  that  have  in  any  way  answered  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  colonies,  and  which  are  managed  as  colonies  ought  to  be,  are 
the  so-called  ‘  territories’  of  the  American  Republic.  These  afford 
a  constant  outlet  to  the  population  of  the  older  states,  as  fast 
as  it  can  only  employ  itself  less  profitably  at  home  than  abroad  ; 
the  general  Government  conducts  their  administration  with  great 
economy,  and  for  the  charge  which  it  thus  incurs  is  more  than 
reimbursed  by  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  new  establish¬ 
ments,  while  the  inhabitants  or  colonists  are  put  at  once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  every  substantial  advantage  and  privilege  possessed 
by  the  community  af  large.  *  Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  seem,’  says  the 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  c  to  be  the  two  great  causes  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies.’  In  these  American  colonies, 
for  they  are  really  and  essentially  so,  these  two  great  causes  of 
prosperity  are  in  full  and  active  operation.  In  our  North 
American  colonies,  the  liberty  is  absent,  and  the  colonists,  the 
only  good  judges  of  their  own  affairs,  are  deprived  of  their 
management  by  the  busy  and  impertinent  meddling  of  an 
ignorant  oligarchy  three  thousand  miles  off.  Let  us  wisely, 

and  in  time,  imitate’  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans. 
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